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Measures  of  Secondary-School 
Organization 

By  L.  C.  BAIN 

The  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  is  to  set  forth 
certain  measures  that  can  be  made  of  secondary-school 
organizations.  These  measures  pertain  solely  to  the 
mechanics  of  organization,  and  the  discussion  makes  no  attempt 
to  establish  measures  of  achievement  in  secondary  schools.  It 
gives  briefly  the  results  of  a  study  in  the  field  of  child  account¬ 
ing  only,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  valuable  contributions  that 
might  follow  in  the  field  of  tests  and  measurements. 

The  common  measures  of  secondary-school  organization  are 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  all  activities  and  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  for  classes.  It  is  believed  that  these  ratios,  which  are 
averages  dependent  upon  bases  rather  wide  in  scope,  may  cover 
up  significant  differences  in  school  organizations.  The  study 
outlined  herein  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  more  thorough  analysis 
of  secondary  organizations. 

The  source  material  consists  of  weekly  programs  covering 
all  the  assigned  duties  of  each  of  the  teachers  in  the  Cleveland 
secondary  schools  for  the  week  of  March  ii,  1935,  a  total  of 
about  eighteen  hundred  weekly  programs.  From  these  individ¬ 
ual  programs  of  the  teachers  it  is  possible  to  compile  data  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  number  of  periods  per  week  assigned  to:  classes  for 
each  subject,  supervision  of  teaching,  study  halls,  home  rooms, 
extra-curricular  activities,  counseling  and  guidance,  attendance, 
administrative  duties  assigned  to  teachers,  corridor  and  lunch¬ 
room  duties,  and  the  total  of  all  assigned  periods.^  A  fuller 
discussion  of  this  source  material  and  other  uses  made  of  it  will 
appear  in  a  second  article  w’hich  is  to  be  published  next  month. 

'  All  data  are  based  on  45-minute  periods.  One  “teacher-period”  is  45  minutes  of  a 
teacher’s  assigned  time.  One  “pupil-period”  is  45  minutes  of  a  pupil’s  school  day. 
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There  is  a  rather  general  belief  with  respect  to  city  high 
schools  that  there  is  a  significant  positive  correlation  between 
the  size  of  schools  and  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  the  size  of 
classes,  and  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  high 
average  salaries  and  high  unit  expenditures  for  instruction. 
Such  investigations  of  this  belief  as  the  writer  has  made  do  not 
warrant  the  same  conclusion  except  in  extreme  cases.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  correlation  either  positive  or  negative. 
The  curriculum  and  the  principal,  rather  than  the  size  of  the 
school  or  the  average  salary  of  teachers,  seem  to  be  the  deter¬ 
minants  in  fixing  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  expenditures  per  unit 
of  instruction. 


SECONDARY  schools  differ  greatly  one  from  another.  Fortu¬ 
nately  this  is  true.  Development  of  even  greater  differences 
than  now  exist  probably  will  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  second¬ 
ary  education.  More  consideration,  as  secondary  education  im¬ 
proves,  will  be  given  to  such  variables  as  the  following: 

Cultural  background  of  pupils 

Attitude  of  parents  toward  secondary  education 

Intelligence  of  pupils 

Economic  level  of  the  group  served 

Probable  kind  of  employment  or  schooling  after  secondary- 

school  attendance  terminates 

Social  needs  of  the  group  served 

Attitude  of  group  served  toward  society 

Attitude  of  society  toward  group  served 

Location,  type,  arrangement,  and  facilities  of  building 

Attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  recent  trends  in  education 

Educational  philosophy  of  the  principal 

Curriculums 

This  study,  therefore,  does  not  attempt  to  establish  standards 
for  secondary-school  organization  but  a  means  of  measuring  the 
organization.  The  merit  of  a  particular  organization  may 
depend  upon  its  deviation  from,  rather  than  its  close  adherence 
to,  an  average  or  some  arbitrary  standard  of  organization. 
Only  through  measurement,  however,  can  the  deviation  be 
established. 

The  study  outlined  in  this  article  applies  the  measures  de¬ 
veloped  to  each  of  Cleveland’s  22  junior-high-school  and  14 
senior-high-school  organizations  and  ranks  the  findings.  It  is 
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not  believed  that  so  much  detail  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  article.  Therefore,  the  following  data  only  are 
being  presented  for  both  the  junior-  and  senior-high-school 
organizations.  For  each  measure  of  secondary  organization 
discussed  this  article  shows:  city- wide  averages,  city- wide  me¬ 
dian,  least  average  for  any  one  school  in  city  indicated  in  table 
as  “minimum  school  average,”  and  greatest  average  for  any  one 
school  in  city  indicated  in  table  as  “maximum  school  average.” 

TABLE  I 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Teachers’  Time  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High — School  Basis 


Percentages  of  Total  Time  of  Teachers 

Assignments 

City-Wide  | 

School  Average 

Average 

Median 

Minimum  | 

Maximum 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)  1 

(5) 

Junior 

High 

Actual  class  work . 

79.6 

80.6 

74.1 

86.2 

Home  room  and  extra-curricular.  .  .  . 

KM 

9.4 

S-4 

13.2 

Study  hall,  corridor,  and  lunch  room 

8.1 

2.8 

10.7 

All  other  assignments 

3-5 

1-3 

7-1 

Senior  High 

Actual  class  work . 

80.3 

86.0 

Home  room  and  extra-curricular.  .  . 

7-7 

1 1.0 

Study  hall,  corridor,  and  lunch  room. 

S« 

10.3 

All  other  assignments . 

6.9 

1 

1  4-6 

10.1 

Let  us  consider  first  the  distribution  of  all  of  the  teacher’s 
j  assigned  duties.  The  base  for  each  school  is  the  total 
number  of  assigned  teacher-periods  per  week.  To  avoid  cum¬ 
bersome  detail  the  distribution  will  be  made  to  the  following 
topics:  actual  classroom  assignments j  home-room  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities;  study-hall,  corridor,  and  lunchroom  as¬ 
signments;  all  other  assignments. 

Actual  classroom  assignments  are  discussed  from  the  stand¬ 
points  of  the  whole  school  and  of  the  teachers.  The  data  show 
for  the  Cleveland  junior  high  schools  that  an  average  of  79.6 
per  cent  of  all  the  teachers’  assigned  time  is  used  in  actual 
classroom  work.  The  median  is  80.6  per  cent.  The  minimum 
for  any  one  school  is  74.1  per  cent  of  the  total  assigned  time 
of  its  teachers.  The  maximum  for  any  one  school  is  86.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  assigned  time  of  its  teachers. 
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In  like  manner  the  data  for  the  other  junior-  and  senior- 
high-school  assignments  indicated  in  this  distribution  could  be 
presented.  To  simplify  the  presentation,  however,  Table  I  has 
been  prepared  which  reads  as  indicated  in  the  previous  para- 
graph. 

The  upper  part  of  the  table  shows  that  one  junior  high 
school  assigns  about  one-sixth  more  of  the  total  teachers’  time 
for  actual  classroom  instruction  than  does  another  school. 
Based  on  percentage  of  time  assigned  to  home-room  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  one  school  seems  to  regard  this  use  of  time 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  valuable  as  another. 

TABLE  II 


Distribution  of  Teachers’  Time  in  Junior  and  Senior  High — 
Teacher  Basis 


Teacher-Periods  per  Week  per  Teacher 

Assignments 

City-Wide  | 

School  Average 

Average 

Median 

Minimum 

Maximum 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(s) 

Junior 

High 

Actual  class  work . 

27.8 

27.9 

25-5 

30.0 

Home  room  and  extra-curricular 

3« 

3-3 

1.9 

5-I 

Study  hall,  corridor,  and  lunch  room . 

2.6 

2.8 

I.O 

3-7 

All  other  assignments . 

1.4 

,.2 

0.5 

2.4 

Totals . 

34-9 

34-9 

33.6 

38.6 

Senior 

High 

Actual  class  work . 

28.1 

27-7 

24.7 

30.9 

Home  room  and  extra-curricular  . 

2-7 

2.6 

1.9 

3.8 

Study  hall,  corridor,  and  lunch  room. 

1.8 

2.0 

0.8 

3-5 

All  other  assignments . 

2-4 

2.5 

1-7 

3-5 

Totals . 

35-0 

34-5 

33-7 

37-4 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  junior-high  teachers  the  city¬ 
wide  average  assignment  of  actual  classroom  work  is  27.8 
teacher-periods  per  week;  the  city-w'ide  median  assignment  is 
27.9  teacher-periods  per  week.  The  minimum  average  assign¬ 
ment  of  actual  classroom  work  for  the  teachers  of  any  one  school 
is  25.5  teacher-periods  per  week.  The  maximum  average 
assignment  of  actual  classroom  work  for  the  teachers  of  any 
one  school  is  30.0  teacher-periods  per  week. 

The  distributions  of  the  assignments  for  both  the  junior- 
high  and  the  senior-high  teachers  are  tabulated  in  Table  11. 
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Two  factors  affect  the  teachers’  weekly  load  as  measured  by 
pupil-periods  in  classes  per  week.  These  are  the  number  of 
classes  taught  per  week  and  the  average  size  of  classes  taught. 
The  average  number  of  pupil-periods  in  classes  per  week  per 
teacher  for  a  school — a  more  accurate  measure  of  teaching-load 
than  either  “number  of  classes  taught  per  week”  or  “average 
size  of  classes” — is  found  by  multiplying  the  average  number 
of  pupils  in  each  class  by  the  average  number  of  classes  taught. 
It  can  be  found  also  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  pupil- 
periods  in  classes  per  week  for  the  school  by  the  number  of 
whole-time  teachers. 

The  data  for  22  Cleveland  junior-high-school  organiza¬ 
tions  are  given  in  the  upper  part  of  Table  III,  and  the 
corresponding  data  for  the  14  senior-  high-school  organizations 
are  given  in  the  lower  part  of  Table  III. 

Some  measures  of  secondary-school  organization  which 
apply  more  definitely  to  the  pupils  themselves  seem  desirable. 
The  data  compiled  from  the  teachers’  weekly  programs  make 
it  possible  to  compute,  in  terms  of  the  pupils,  certain  measures 
of  the  organizations.  Among  these  are: 

1.  Number  of  pupil-periods  spent  in  classes  per  week  per  pupil 

2.  Number  of  teacher-periods  per  week  provided  for  each  pupil: 

a.  For  classes 

b.  For  all  other  activities 

c.  Total  teacher-periods  per  week  per  pupil 

3.  Number  of  subject  enrollments  per  week  per  pupil 

The  number  of  pupil-periods  spent  in  classes  per  week  per 
pupil  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  pupil- 
periods  spent  in  classes  per  week  for  the  school  by  the  “at  date” 
enrollment  of  the  school  for  the  week  the  data  are  compiled. 

The  average  number  of  pupil-periods  spent  in  classes  per 
week  per  pupil  in  the  Cleveland  junior  high  schools  varies  from 
a  minimum  of  26.9  pupil-periods  in  one  school  to  a  maximum 
of  32.5  pupil-periods  in  another  school.  The  city-wide  average 
is  28.6,  and  the  median  is  28.5  in  classes  per  week  per  pupil. 

For  the  Cleveland  senior  high  schools  the  average  number 
of  pupil-periods  in  classes  per  week  per  pupil  varies  from  a 
minimum  of  24.0  pupil-periods  in  one  school  to  a  maximum 
of  34.5  pupil-periods  in  another  school.  The  city-wide  average 
for  all  senior  high  schools  is  28.9  pupil-periods,  and  the  median 
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is  27.1  pupil-periods  in  classes  per  week  per  pupil.  The  schools 
affording  the  greatest  number  of  pupil-periods  in  classes  per 
week  per  pupil  are  the  technical  schools.  This  of  course  is  due 
to  the  large  number  of  subjects  requiring  double  periods  for 
classes — some  technical  courses  require  four  consecutive  periods 
in  class. 

If  a  pupil  were  one  of  a  class  of  twenty-five  pupils  his  share 
of  the  teacher’s  time  would  be  .04  teacher-period  per  session. 
If  he  were  enrolled  in  five  such  classes  each  meeting  five  times 
per  week,  his  net  share  of  the  teacher’s  time  would  be  one 

TABLE  III 


Cleveland  Teachers’  Weekly  Teaching-Load  in  Junior 
AND  Senior  High 


City-Wide 

School  Average 

Average 

Median 

Minimum 

Maximum 

(l) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)  1 

(5) 

Junior 

High 

Number  of  classes  taught  per  week 

per  teacher  . 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  class 

27.8 

27.9 

25-S* 

30.0 

taught . 

Pupil-periods  in  classes  per  week  per 

3.5-8 

35-7 

29-5 

39-5* 

teacher  . 

994-3 

99«-4 

799- « 

1,076.1 

Senior  High 

Number  of  classes  taught  per  week 

per  teacher . 

28.1 

27-7 

24-7 

30.9 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  class 

taught . 

Pupil-periods  in  classes  per  week  per 

34-S 

341. 

27-4 

39-' 

teacher  . 

969.7 

913-3 

765.4 

1,091.1 

*  Data  for  same  school. 


teacher-period  for  the  week  (5.5  X  .04).  The  teacher’s  time 
is  not  shared  with  the  pupils  on  an  individual  basis,  but  such  a 
procedure  can  be  used  to  determine  a  measure  of  the  teaching 
service  provided  for  the  pupils  in  a  school.  Teaching  service 
measured  in  this  manner  is  provided  in  Cleveland  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  as  indicated  in  Table  IV. 

Without  regard  to  the  number  of  times  per  week  the  class 
meets  or  the  time  spent  in  recitation  the  total  subject  enroll¬ 
ment — all  classes — is  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
to  determine  the  number  of  different  class  enrollments  for  each 
pupil.  The  average  for  junior-high  pupils  is  7.4  classes j 
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median,  7.6  classes.  The  minimum  average  for  a  school  is  5.8 
classes;  the  maximum  average  for  a  school,  8.0  classes.  No 
extra-curricular  activities  are  included  in  these  figures.  Elective 
subjects  are  all  included. 

The  corresponding  data  for  the  Cleveland  senior  high 
schools  show  that  the  average  number  of  class  enrollments  for 
senior-high  pupils  is  5.6  classes;  median,  5.6.  The  maximum 
average  for  a  school  is  5.9  classes;  the  minimum  average  for  a 


TABLE  IV 

Teacher-Periods  Provided  per  Week  per  Pupil  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 


! 

City-Wide 

School  Average 

1 

Average 

Median 

Minimum 

Maximum 

(i) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Junior  High 

Teacher-periods  per  week  per  pupil: 

Class  instruction . 

.801 

.806 

•70s 

.989 

All  other  activities . 

.204 

.189 

.142 

•332 

;  Totals . 

1.005 

1.009 

.923 

1.321 

Senior  High 

Teacher-periods  per  week  per  pupil: 

Class  instruction . 

.839 

.812 

.708 

1.013 

All  other  activities . . 

.205 

.222 

.165 

•27s 

Totals . 

1.045 

1.029 

.921 

1.129 

school,  5.0  classes.  The  latter  figure  is  for  a  technical  school 
offering  several  specialized  courses  requiring  four  or  five  peri¬ 
ods  per  day. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  measure  of  a  school 
organization  is  perhaps  of  the  least  value  of  those  discussed. 
The  data  reflect,  however,  the  differences  in  the  curriculums 
and  the  emphasis  placed  on  elective  subjects.  For  example, 
the  demand  for  elective  courses  in  music  and  art  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  communities  and  schools.  In  making  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  secondary-school  organizations  more  comprehensive 
than  those  usually  made,  it  is  believed  that  the  application  of 
the  measures  herein  discussed  will  be  useful. 
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Radio  in  the  High  School 

By  I.  KEITH  TYLER 

The  radio  has  assumed  such  a  commanding  place  in  the 
regime  of  modern  life  as  to  demand  consideration  by 
the  school.  While  scientific  evidence  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  effect  which  radio  listening  is  having  upon 
children  and  youth,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  influence  is  large  and  not  always  beneficial.  But  any  in¬ 
strument  which  has  become  an  almost  universal  means  of 
entertainment  and  which  is  being  used  widely  as  a  device  for 
influencing  public  opinion  certainly  cannot  be  ignored  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  which  attempts  realistically  to  prepare  youth 
for  living  today. 

The  importance  of  the  radio  in  the  lives  of  children  and 
youth  is  evidenced  in  at  least  three  respects.  There  are  radios 
in  the  homes  from  which  the  students  come,  and  the  percentage 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  census  of  1930  revealed  that  there 
were  12,048,762  sets  among  slightly  fewer  than  30,000,000 
families,  or  a  little  over  40  per  cent.  The  latest  available  esti¬ 
mate  (January  i,  1935),  which  was  based  upon  careful  research 
in  both  rural  and  urban  districts,  gives  a  total  of  69.4  per  cent. 
This  is  a  startling  increase  for  a  period  of  only  five  years,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  percentage  is  still  rising. 

Even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  so  far  as  the  high- 
school  population  is  concerned.  The  states  in  the  north  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  radio-equipped  homes  than  does  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  in  urban  districts  there  is  a  greater 
proportion,  on  the  average,  than  in  rural  areas.  There  is  also 
a  positive  relationship  between  percentage  of  radio  homes  and 
the  economic  level;  that  is,  each  higher-income  group  shows  a 
larger  proportion  of  homes  with  receiving  sets.  Ohio  is  a 
northern  state,  high  schools  represent  urban  more  than  rural 
areas,  and  the  high-school  population  has  a  tendency  to  be 
selected  from  the  higher  economic  levels.  This  means  that  we 
should  expect  the  proportion  of  radio  homes  among  the  high- 
school  youth  in  Ohio  to  be  significantly  higher  than  69.4  per 
cent.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  survey  made  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  at  Oakland,  California,  a  comparable  state, 
where  more  than  97  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  studied 
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had  receiving  sets  in  their  homes.  Certainly,  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  homes  represented  in 
Ohio  high  schools  would  contain  radios. 

In  the  second  place,  high-school  students  are  spending  a 
large  amount  of  time  listening  to  the  radio.  The  same  study  at 
Oakland  showed  that  boys  and  girls  from  grades  seven  through 
eleven  were  being  exposed  to  radio  programs  for  an  average  of 
over  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  daily.  This  was  not  all 
alert  listening,  but  when  one  considers  the  busy  day  of  the 
typical  adolescent — his  hours  in  school,  his  hours  in  home  study, 
his  interests  in  sports  and  outdoor  activity,  his  interest  in  social 
recreations — and  realizes  that  the  radio  has  taken  a  considerable 
slice  of  his  free  time,  then  one  gains  some  notion  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  new  instrument  of  communication. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  evidence  of  the  influence  which 
radio  is  having  upon  the  ideas,  standards,  attitudes,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  children  and  young  people.  At  the  present,  our  notions 
of  this  influence  are  limited  by  the  meagerness  of  available 
research,  but  it  requires  no  exact  instruments  to  notice  the  ideas 
which  children  gain  from  radio  broadcasts.  They  listen  to  short 
plays  both  contemporary  and  historical,  and  their  conceptions 
of  life  often  can  be  traced  to  broadcasts  to  which  they  were  eager 
auditors.  Changes  in  their  standards  of  taste  in  humor  and  in 
music,  likewise,  often  can  be  attributed  to  specific  programs  to 
which  they  are  addicted.  While  as  yet  we  have  no  measure¬ 
ments  of  changes  in  attitudes  and  conduct  directly  traceable  to 
the  radio,  we  do  have  many  individual  incidents  of  speech 
peculiarities  which  were  corrected,  pronunciations  modified, 
humorous  expressions  copied,  and  even  attitudes  toward  such 
problems  as  that  of  war  and  peace  affected  by  radio  listening. 
We  need,  of  course,  more  exact  evaluation  of  these  changes.  We 
ought  to  know  just  what  features  of  the  radio  are  of  most  worth 
and  what  ones  are,  perhaps,  harmful.  Until  this  evidence  is 
accumulated,  however,  we  can  be  certain  only  that  radio  does 
have  its  influence,  but  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  we  shall 
not  be  sure. 

There  are  two  important  ways  in  which  the  radio  may  be 
dealt  with  by  the  school.  The  first  way  is  to  make  the  radio 
a  tool  of  instruction.  The  receiving  set  can  be  brought  into  the 
classroom,  and  broadcasts  intended  for  schools  can  be  received 
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and  incorporated  into  the  teaching  situation.  The  Ohio  School 
of  the  Air,  the  American  School  of  the  Air,  the  Damrosch 
programs,  and  other  school  broadcasts  can  become  a  means  of 
bringing  to  boys  and  girls  master  teachers  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  available  to  them.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
broadcasts  which  will  fit  readily  into  classroom  procedure: 
addresses  by  important  persons  often  can  be  brought  into  social- 
studies  advantageously}  musical  programs  can  be  listened  to 
by  music  classes;  and  news  broadcasts  often  become  a  part  of 
the  current-events  period.  The  radio  is  more  current  than 
textbooks  or  even  magazines.  It  brings  contemporary  life 
directly  into  the  classroom. 

The  second  important  way  in  which  the  school  may  deal 
with  radio  is  in  actually  teaching  boys  and  girls  standards  of 
appreciation  for  radio  programs.  Just  as  we  attempt  to  affect 
children’s  taste  in  the  reading  of  literature  through  our  English 
courses,  so  may  we  build  standards  of  taste  with  regard  to  radio 
listening.  The  problem,  however,  is  in  many  ways  vastly  more 
complex  for  we  need  to  develop  standards  in  such  a  variety  of 
fields.  There  is  not  only  radio  drama,  but  there  are  radio 
speeches,  radio  debates  and  “round  tables,”  news  broadcasts 
and  news  commentation,  symphonic  concerts  and  jazz  pro¬ 
grams,  operatic  selections  and  “croonings,”  variety  programs 
with  everything  from  Ave  Maria  to  burlesque  comedy,  and 
play-by-play  descriptions  of  various  sorts  of  athletic  contests. 
In  short,  the  field  of  radio  is  about  as  broad  as  life  itself  and 
about  as  difficult. 

WHAT  objectives  should  guide  the  teaching  of  radio-pro¬ 
gram  appreciation?  In  general,  they  will  be  the  same  as 
those  for  motion-picture  appreciation.  We  can  distinguish  at 
least  four  large  goals  which  might  well  motivate  instruction 
in  this  field. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  is  the  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  the  radio.  High-school  boys  and  girls  ought 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  influenced  by  what  they  hear 
on  the  air,  that  they  use  in  their  speech  many  expressions  bor¬ 
rowed  from  radio  stars. 

The  second  objective  is  that  of  evaluation.  Basic  to  any 
appreciation  or  judgment  of  a  radio  program  is  the  ability  to 
evaluate  it  in  conformity  with  a  set  of  standards.  By  comparing 
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programs,  by  listening  to  types  of  programs  new  to  them,  by 
studying  the  way  programs  are  built  and  broadcast,  by  contrast¬ 
ing  the  radio  and  other  forms  of  communication — by  these  and 
other  means,  each  student  gradually  will  develop  his  own  tastes. 

The  third  objective  for  the  teaching  of  radio-program  ap¬ 
preciation  is  that  of  selection.  This  objective  implies  not  only 
the  ability  to  evaluate,  which  was  the  preceding  goal,  but  the 
disposition  to  act  upon  the  basis  of  the  evaluation.  Success  in 
the  attainment  of  this  objective  is  to  be  judged  not  so  much 
upon  a  student’s  ease  in  formulating  criticisms  of  programs  as 
by  the  choices  he  actually  makes  in  the  hours  of  listening  away 
from  school. 

High-school  boys  and  girls  are  not  expected  to  become 
“highbrows.”  A  unit  in  radio-program  appreciation  would 
not  make  over  a  group  of  live  adolescents  so  that  they  would 
prefer  only  symphonic  music  and  the  more  intellectual  ad¬ 
dresses.  Not  at  all!  Rather  we  should  expect  that  these  boys 
and  girls  would  choose  that  music  which,  be  it  symphony  or  be 
it  dance  rhythm,  would  represent  the  best  of  its  kind.  We 
would  expect  them  to  have  standards  of  showmanship  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  drama  or  humor,  be  critical  of  propaganda,  wide  in  their 
interests,  resentful  of  the  dull,  and  responsive  to  intellectual 
stimulation  as  well  as  to  the  more  obvious  emotional  appeals. 

Leadership  may  be  distinguished  as  the  fourth  objective. 
High-school  boys  and  girls  may  be  expected  not  only  to  develop 
in  taste  and  discrimination,  but  also  to  exert  their  influence  upon 
others.  In  a  high  school  in  California,  for  example,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  group  studying  the  radio  spread  throughout  the 
school.  Several  students  began  a  “broadcast  review”  service, 
making  critical  reviews  of  regular  programs  on  the  air,  and 
posting  these  on  the  school  bulletin  board.  Others  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  initiating  the  study  of  the  radio  in  their  church 
groups.  Parents  reported  an  increase  in  their  own  interest  in 
radio  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  of  their  children  in  the  home. 
Education  is  a  social  process  and  one  of  the  expected  results  of 
the  study  would  be  that  the  students  become  more  proficient  in 
techniques  for  group  action.  And  group  activity  is  distinguished 
from  individual  action  in  its  requirement  of  leadership.  The 
successful  undertaking  of  group  projects  with  the  consequent 
development  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  an 
important  goal  in  this  kind  of  teaching. 
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Radio  will  be  dealt  with  adequately  in  the  high  school  when 
there  is  a  more  effective  use  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  teaching 
and  when  the  appreciation  of  radio  programs  has  become  as 
accepted  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  as  oral  English.  Then 
it  can  be  said  that  the  school  has  properly  met  the  responsibility 
which  the  new  place  of  radio  in  modern  life  has  thrust  upon  it. 
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An  Outstanding  Yearbook 

The  Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics'  is  outstanding.  The  volume  opens  w'ith  an 
article  by  Brownell  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in 
every  teacher-training  institution.  In  this  article  Brownell  con¬ 
siders  the  three  prevalent  theories  of  arithmetic  teaching.  His 
criticism  is  clear,  just,  and  entirely  free  from  the  abuse  that  is 
sometimes  found  in  such  articles.  Brueckner  follows  with  a 
report  of  an  “Analysis  of  Instructional  Practices  in  Typical 
Classes  in  Schools  of  the  United  States.”  Reports  were  received 
from  505  classes  of  Grades  IV^,  V,  and  VT  in  large  cities  scat¬ 
tered  from  New  England  to  California.  His  results  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  need  information  concerning  the  present 
status  of  arithmetic  teaching  and  particularly  to  those  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  which  wish  to  adjust  their  training  to  pre¬ 
vailing  practice.  In  the  next  two  articles  Buckingham  and  Bus- 
well,  respectively,  ably  reinforce  Brownell’s  argument  for  more 
emphasis  on  the  meaning  of  arithmetic.  Hanna  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  teachers  gives  a  report  of  a  survey  of  the  opportunities 
for  the  “Use  of  Arithmetic  in  an  Activity  Program.”  This 
report  is  unusually  impressive  and  free  from  the  evangelistic 
tendencies  which  some  progressive  educationists  manifest  in 
their  writing  and  speaking.  The  survey  covers  the  activities 
used  in  Grades  III  and  VI  for  a  period  of  four  months  in  six 
schools  including  the  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  schools  of 
Columbia  University.  With  commendable  honesty  the  com¬ 
mittee  concludes  that  “functional  experiences  of  childhood  are 
alone  not  adequate  to  develop  arithmetic  skill.” 

/  Johnson  has  an  excellent  article  on  “Economy  in  Teaching 

I  *  National  Cocncil  of  Teachers  ok  Mathematics.  Tenth  Yearbook:  The  Teach- 

I  ing  of  Mathematics.  New  York  City:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 
vii-l-289  pp. 
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Arithmetic”  which  demonstrates  again  the  futility  of  most  of 
the  current  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  common  fractions.  The 
article  encourages  one  to  believe  that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
in  this  field  may  yet  become  an  intelligent  procedure. 

Unfortunately,  that  hope  is  considerably  chilled  when  one 
finds  in  the  next  article  that  teachers  of  training  courses  in  129 
institutions  vote  strongly  for  less  emphasis  on  the  objectives  of 
arithmetic  and  history  of  arithmetic  and  more  emphasis  on  drill 
exercises  and  common  fractions.  This  article  is  entitled  “Cur¬ 
rent  Practices  in  Teacher-Training  Courses  in  Arithmetic.”  It 
is  well  done,  as  are  Overman’s  treatment  of  “The  Problem  of 
Transfer  in  Arithmetic”  and  Repp’s  discussion  of  “Types  of 
Drill  in  Arithmetic”  which  follow. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  sort  of  critical  review  written  by 
David  Eugene  Smith.  While  this  article  is  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  author  is 
facetious  at  times.  How  otherwise  could  one  who  has  written 
that  “not  a  wheel  could  turn  nor  a  ship  sail  the  sea  without 
mathematics”  be  found  predicting  “that  reducing  fractions  to 
lowest  terms  .  .  .  will  be  among  the  historical  curiosities  and 
its  handmaid  factoring  .  .  .  will  be  put  by  its  side  in  the 
museum.”  Has  not  the  professor  for  the  moment  forgotten 
the  mathematics  of  the  shop,  the  high  school,  and  the  college? 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  such  narrow  interpretations  of  social 
utility  were,  themselves,  in  the  museum  by  this  time.  If  the 
common  man  is  now  asinine  enough  to  try  to  get  along  as  far 
as  possible  without  arithmetic,  it  surely  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  him  in  the  future.  Furthermore,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  common  man,  however  dumb  he  may 
be,  is  still  the  original  source  of  all  specialists  and  indeed  of 
all  creators  of  culture. 

In  the  next  article  “  ‘The  Mathematical  Viewpoint’  Applied 
to  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Arithmetic,”  Thiele  pre¬ 
sents  another  strong  appeal  for  the  meaning  side  of  arithmetic. 
Then  Wheeler  presents  a  most  challenging  article  on  “The 
New  Psychology  of  Learning.”  His  is  the  Gestalt  point  of 
view.  Reading  his  article  leaves  the  impression  that  nothing 
short  of  an  educational  revolution  will  save  us. 

In  the  final  article,  Upton  lines  up  with  the  automatists,  in 
an  article  entitled  “Making  Long  Division  Automatic.”  Upton 
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Administrative  Organization 

By  ARCH  O.  HECK 

Not  all  cities  have  permitted  their  pupil-personnel 
agencies  to  just  “grow  up”  as  did  Topsyj  neither 
have  all  cities  failed  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
changing  the  emphasis  in  attendance  service.  One  illustration 
must  suffice.  Cincinnati  for  a  number  of  years  has  had  a  Voca¬ 
tion  Bureau  j  as  it  is  now  organized,  it  represents  a  continuous 
development  over  several  years.  It  began  with  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  laboratories ;  counseling  service  was  added.  The  necessity  of 
home  contacts  brought  the  visiting-teacher  service  into  the  or¬ 
ganization;  it  was  then  realized  that  the  attendance  service, 
which  included  the  school  census,  was  just  as  interested  in  the 
study  of  school  children  as  were  the  other  agencies.^ 

The  Vocation  Bureau  is  in  reality  a  pupil-personnel  division 
and  includes  all  the  services  discussed  in  these  articles  as  pupil- 
personnel  services,  with  the  exception  of  psychiatric  service  and 
medical  service.  The  services  are  all  housed  within  the  one 
building.  The  director  of  the  Bureau  has  sole  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  these  agencies;  she  gives  her  whole  attention  to 
the  pupil-personnel  problems  of  this  large  school  system.  Each 
agency,  being  a  part  of  the  Bureau,  has  an  interest  in  every 
other  agency;  more  important  still,  they  do  not  feel  under 
compulsion  to  build  up  one  agency  at  the  expense  of  another; 
they  are  wholly  free  to  consider  honestly  what  is  “best  for  the 
child.”  If  an  attendance  worker  finds  a  case  which  needs  the 
services  of  the  counselor,  he  refers  the  case  accordingly.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  co-operation,  and  the  fallacy,  often  found 
in  other  school  systems,  of  one  pupil-personnel  agency  com¬ 
peting.  with  another  pupil-personnel  agency  does  not  exist. 

Other  cities,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  been  securing  a 
better  organization  of  these  services  by  means  of  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  which  is  sometimes  rather  drastic;  others  are  using  less 
drastic  procedures.  My  report  from  Salt  Lake  City  in  1933 
showed  that  there  had  been  added  to  its  staff  of  pupil-personnel 
workers  a  director  of  pupil-personnel  and  a  secretary  for  the 
director;  the  comment  was  made  that  all  “departments  have 
been  reorganized  this  year  under  the  title  of  ‘department  of 

’  The  writer  would  greatly  appreciate  reports  from  other  cities  concerning  their  work. 
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pupil  personnel.’  ”  In  reporting  for  1 934,  the  director  of  the 
reorganized  department,  Arch  M.  Thurman,  said:  “We  have 
in  this  department  the  census  department,  the  attendance  de¬ 
partment,  the  psychological  laboratories,  part-time  education, 
and  guidance  in  high  school.”  The  head  of  the  attendance  de¬ 
partment  is  no  longer  known  as  a  “director  of  attendance”  but 
as  the  “chief  co-ordinator”;  the  remaining  “attendance  officers” 
are  called  “co-ordinators  of  attendance.” 

Des  Moines  reports  that  it  has  a  “department  of  pupil  ad¬ 
justment,  attendance,  and  auxiliary  agencies.”  Philadelphia  has 
recently  added  guidance  and  counseling  work  to  the  duties  of 
the  director  of  attendance.  Indianapolis  has  a  social-service 
department,  with  an  assistant  superintendent  at  its  head  to 
supervise  its  pupil-personnel  activities.  Oakland  has  a  welfare 
department  which  includes  attendance,  health,  and  counseling; 
an  assistant  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  department.  San 
Diego  has  a  “department  of  child  reference  and  guidance”; 
Wilmington,  a  supervisor  of  attendance,  census,  and  personnel. 

Providence  reports  that  “the  department  of  attendance, 
discipline,  and  census  was  combined  with  the  department  of 
research  and  guidance”  during  this  past  year.  An  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  is  in  immediate  charge  of  all  this 
work;  under  his  supervision  is  a  supervisor  of  visiting  teachers 
directly  responsible  for  this  service.  Providence  is  decentraliz¬ 
ing  these  services  as  much  as  possible:  a  visiting  teacher  has 
been  assigned  to  each  of  the  eight  junior  high  schools;  two 
full-time  and  two  part-time  workers  serve  the  larger  elemen¬ 
tary  schools;  one  worker  is  assigned  to  the  central  high  school. 
These  visiting  teachers  in  the  junior  high  schools  are  members 
of  the  counseling  departments  of  their  respective  schools;  there 
are  six  class  counselors  plus  the  visiting  teacher  in  each. 

Minneapolis  in  September,  1934,  described  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  reorganization  which  was  reported.  Formerly,  there  had 
been  an  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  another  in  charge  of  secondary  schools,  and  a  third  in 
charge  of  the  business  affairs.  Under  the  new  plan  the  work  is 
assigned  to  four  assistant  superintendents:  one  is  in  charge  of 
finance,  one  in  charge  of  instruction,  another  in  charge  of 
teacher  personnel,  and  a  fourth  in  charge  of  pupil-personnel 
and  special  services.  This  new  division  of  pupil  personnel  in¬ 
cludes  such  services  as  attendance,  census,  counseling  and  guid- 
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ance,  health  and  hygiene,  psychiatric  work,  psychological  serv¬ 
ice,  visiting-teacher  work,  the  street  trades,  and  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates. 

These  reports  are  all  indicative  of  a  trend  to  consolidate 
under  one  administrative  head  all  those  school  services  which 
have  come  to  be  classified  as  pupil-personnel  services.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  These  services  have  similar  goals,  the  workers 
use  the  same  methods  in  handling  cases,  and  the  problems  dealt 
with  are  in  all  cases  the  school  child.  Common  sense  suggests 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  all  these  services  should  be 
supervised  by  some  one  person  who  has  an  interest  in  child 
study,  who  has  sufficient  technical  training  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  work  of  each  of  these  groups  of  specialists,  and 
who  has  generalship  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  that  he  is  able 
to  secure  co-operation  between  these  highly  specialized  services. 

In  the  past  we  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  having 
some  person  within  the  school  system  who  is  responsible  for 
providing  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  schools  at  an  efficient 
working  level;  we  have  likewise  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
someone  who  gives  his  sole  attention  to  the  problem  of  helping 
the  teachers  become  as  effective  and  efficient  as  possible.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  quite  logical  to  provide  some  one  indi¬ 
vidual  within  the  system  who  would  give  his  whole  time  to  a 
consideration  of  those  problems  which  directly  affect  the  pupil. 

It  has  been  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  classroom  teacher 
would  handle  these  pupil  problems.  She  should,  and  does 
handle  many  of  them ;  at  the  same  time  she  is  held  responsible 
for  the  academic  instruction  of  the  child.  She  has  not  the  time 
available  in  the  average  public  school  to  handle  satisfactorily 
many  of  the  problems  of  her  pupils.  Even  if  she  had  the  time, 
she  would  not  have  the  technical  training  necessary  to  handle 
all  of  them  successfully. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  various  pupil-personnel  services 
have  been  developed  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  seventy- 
five  years  or  more.  In  many  places  today  we  have  organized  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  services  as  independent  organizations; 
we  have  failed  properly  to  co-ordinate  these  services  in  order 
to  secure  maximum  efficiency;  there  has  been  no  one  person 
interested  solely  in  all  these  agencies  and  who  has  the  authority 
to  co-ordinate  their  efforts.  [Voi.  xiv,  No.  8] 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Grooming 

A  RECENT  report  from  Stephens  College  states  that  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  current  school  year  three 
hundred  of  the  nine  hundred  students  in  that  junior  college 
have  used  their  “grooming  clinic.”  The  function  of  this  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  college  is  to  give  advice  to  young  women  on  how  to 
dress  in  good  taste  and  make  the  most  of  whatever  personal 
qualities  and  physical  characteristics  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them. 

Traditionally  minded  college  teachers  will  contend  that 
such  services  to  young  women  are  outside  the  province  of  a 
college  which  in  their  judgment  should  be  concerned  with  the 
dignified  teaching  of  scholarly  subject-matter.  Teachers  who 
believe  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  education  is  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  get  a  better  control  of  life,  and  that  the  mastery  of 
subjects  is  only  one  means  to  such  control  will  view  the 
Stephens  College  service  with  optimism.  They  know  that  clin¬ 
ical  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  teachers 
who  know  young  people  intimately  provide  a  mass  of  data  to 
show  that  personality  problems  which  lie  quite  outside  the 
fields  of  scholarship  are  fundamental  factors  in  providing  a 
wholesome  and  happy  control  of  life.  They  constantly  notice 
that  lack  of  confidence,  financial  worries,  and  painful  home  con¬ 
ditions  are  at  the  bottom  of  many  college  failures. 

With  young  women,  as  well  as  with  young  men,  though  to 
a  less  degree,  the  problem  of  looking  well  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  A  belief  that  one  dresses  in  bad  taste  or  looks  unat¬ 
tractive  produces  lack  of  confidence  and  emotional  disturbances 
which  retard  happy  living  and  frequently  produce  neurotic 
conflicts. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  the  school  believes  that 
its  function  is  to  teach  children,  rather  than  merely  to  teach  sub¬ 
jects,  it  frankly  faces  the  problem  of  personality  development 
of  which  grooming  is  an  important  area.  Rather  than  being  a 
superficiality,  such  a  service  as  grooming  has  wide  usefulness 
as  a  means  of  developing  interest  in  many  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  high  school  and  college.  For  instance,  an  analysis  of  how  to 
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look  well  leads  the  student  into  physiology,  since  to  look  well 
health  is  essential,  and  this  means  an  understanding  of  the 
human  body  and  the  diligent  practice  of  the  rules  of  hygienic 
living.  The  field  of  foods  and  nutrition  is  involved  because  to 
look  well  diet  must  be  balanced  and  adequate.  Grooming  in¬ 
volves  clothes.  To  dress  in  taste  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art,  of  line  and  color,  for  all  except  those  few  who 
have  natural  taste  in  such  matters.  One  who  wishes  to  dress 
well  must  give  thought  also  to  the  economics  of  consumption 
to  learn  how  to  secure  the  best  for  the  least  money  in  the  com¬ 
petition  between  clothes  and  other  values  that  the  wholesome 
woman  feels  should  be  cared  for  within  a  normal  budget. 

Experimentation  by  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  order  to  show  how  such  a  so-called  superficial,  but  in 
reality  fundamental  need  as  good  grooming,  with  all  it  implies, 
can  be  developed  into  a  valuable  educational  service  with  rami¬ 
fications  through  the  whole  personality  of  adolescent  men  and 
women.  Thus  the  search  for  personal  beauty  may  be  made  a 
rich  educational  experience. 

w.  w.  c. 


A  New  Test 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  at  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas,  is  organized 
for  educational  service  in  providing  and  distributing  educational 
and  intelligence  tests.  The  August,  1935,  Bulletitiy  “Standard 
Tests  Number,”  gives  a  list  and  description  of  the  tests  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution.  Many  tests  are  prepared  and  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measure¬ 
ments.  Included  in  these  are  the  tests  for  the  Nation-wide 
Every  Pupil  Scholarship  Testing  Programs. 

In  examining  many  of  the  tests,  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
designed  to  measure  the  information  acquired  by  the  student. 
Teachers  who  use  the  tests  should  recognize  this  point  and 
interpretations  of  the  results  should  be  limited  to  this  aspect  of 
the  students’  development.  The  reviewer  has  no  data  showing 
that  these  tests  have  been  checked  with  other  kinds  of  evidence 
of  the  acquisition  of  information. 


F.  P.  Frutchey 


READINGS  ^ 


Drake,  Richard.  “A  Comparison  of  Two  Methods  of  Teaching  High 
School  Algebra,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXIX  (September, 
>935).  PP-  I2->6. 

During  the  year  1932—33,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  High  School, 
the  achievement  of  pupils  under  two  methods  of  instruction  was  investigated — 
an  individual  method  and  an  individualized  group  method.  The  pupils 
comprising  the  groups  were  two  ninth-grade  algebra  classes  matched  according 
to  intelligence  quotient,  achievement  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  school 
under  the  same  method  of  instruction,  results  on  a  survey  test,  arithmetic 
achievement,  and  chronological  age.  Under  the  specific  conditions  of  the 
experiment  these  conclusions  were  made:  students  with  superior  ability  attain 
a  higher  standard  of  achievement  under  the  group  method  than  under  the 
individual  method ;  the  group  method  is  also  to  be  preferred  for  students  with 
low  ability.  Both  methods  require  about  the  same  amount  of  outside  prepa¬ 
ration  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Pupils  taught  under  the  individual  method 
make  slower  progress  than  those  taught  under  the  group  method.  Pupils  under 
the  group  method  achieve  consistently  higher  on  tests  throughout  the  year 
as  well  as  on  tests  given  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  conclusions,  however, 
are  based  on  too  limited  an  investigation  to  be  accepted  as  final. 

Eames,  Thomas  Harrison.  “A  Frequency  Study  of  Physical  Handicaps  in 
Reading  Disability  and  Unselected  Groups,”  Journal  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  XXIX  (September,  1935),  pp.  1-5. 

The  causes  of  reading  disability  fall  into  two  classes:  psycho-educational 
causes  and  physical  causes.  “The  physical  causes  are  the  more  fundamental, 
and  clinical  experience  has  proved  that  treatment  should  be  directed  to  these 
first.  The  psycho-educational  causes  may  be  attacked  during  or  after  the 
period  of  physical  treatment.”  One  hundred  reading  disability  cases  and  a 
control  group  of  one  hundred  forty-three  unselected  school  children  were 
examined  for  the  physical  handicaps  which  are  causative  factors  in  reading 
disability.  The  age  range  in  each  group  was  approximately  the  same. 

In  order  of  their  descending  frequency  the  conditions  are:  inco-ordina- 
tion  of  the  eyes — exophoria  is  the  predominant  type  of  inco-ordination;  far¬ 
sightedness;  anomalies  of  eyedness  including  left-eyedness  and  ambi-eyedness ; 
mixed  dominance  of  hand  and  eye;  low  fusion;  general  physical  difficulties; 
astigmatism;  anomalies  of  handedness;  and  nearsightedness. 

Stewart,  A.  W.  “Measuring  Ability  to  Apply  Principles,”  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  XXXV,  (October,  1935),  pp.  695—99. 

Progressive  teachers  will  want  to  read  this  article  because  it  discusses 
methods  of  securing  evidence  that  knowledge  is  functional.  The  author  states 
that:  “The  important  aim  in  science  is  the  appreciative  understanding  of  a 
body  of  principles  and  laws,  and  the  ability  to  use  these  principles  and  laws 
in  the  solution  of  problems  and  the  interpretation  of  the  various  aspects  of 
one’s  environment.”  The  reviewer  for  one  would  prefer  to  begin  the  state- 
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merit  with  the  less  restrictive  phrase,  “an  important  aim,”  but  the  emphasis 
on  the  ability  to  apply  principles  strikes  a  responsive  chord.  After  pointing  out 
the  need  for  better  tests  in  this  area,  the  author  discusses  five  types  of  testing 
techniques  which  have  been  used  in  the  Ohio  State  Scholarship  Tests  in  physics 
and  general  science  for  measuring  the  ability  to  apply  principles.  Examples  of 
each  type  are  included.  Unfortunately,  no  reference  is  made  to  still  better 
techniques  developed  by  Tyler  and  associates.  While  the  article  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  teachers  of  science,  it  contains  suggestions  which  are 
applicable  in  other  fields. 

Greene,  Wesley.  “Foreign  Films  at  International  House,  Chicago,”  Educa¬ 
tional  Screen,  XIV  (September,  1935),  pp.  185—87,  204. 

Since  November,  1932,  75  foreign  films  have  been  shown  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  House  in  Chicago.  Policies  in  regard  to  films  are  determined  by  an 
executive  committee  of  five  members.  Films  are  chosen  by  small  committees 
of  experts.  Responsibility  for  building  programs  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
program  manager. 

The  judges  aim  to  select  pictures  which  are  entertaining,  of  value  in 
language  and  literature  construction,  and  stimulating  enough  to  act  as  an 
interest  builder  in  social  studies  of  foreign  civilizations.  Great  care  is  used 
to  select  films  suitable  for  audiences  which  vary  from  immature  students  who 
have  little  background  for  artistic  foreign  pictures,  to  mature  persons  who 
have  acquired  taste  for  the  higher  arts,  such  as  painting  and  opera.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  films  have  been  and  should  be  still  of  wide  general  interest  to  student 
audiences:  Road  to  Life  (.Amkino),  Be  Mine  Tonight  (Universal),  Waltz 
Time  in  Vienna  (Ufa),  La  Maternelle  (Tapernoux). 

Films  of  value  to  audiences  with  special  language,  social-science,  or  cinema 
interests  are:  Nous  la  Liberte  (.Auten),  Le  Million  (Foreign  Talking  Pic¬ 
tures),  Crainquebille  (DuWorld),  Kameradscha]t  (Associated  Cinemas),  Mor- 
genrot  (Protex),  Der  Hauftmann  von  Koefenick  (Kinematrade),  Gold 
(Ufa),  Fleuchtlinge  (Ufa),  Pesti  Szerelem  (DuWorld),  Laughter  through 
Tears  (Teitel),  Don  Quichotte  (DuWorld),  and  Der  Schimmelreiter  (Gen¬ 
eral  Foreign  Sales). 

Brown,  Meri.e.  “.A  Study  of  the  Vocabulary  Used  in  Oral  Expression  by  a 
Group  of  Fourth  Grade  Children,”  Educational  Method,  XV  (October, 
*935).  PP-  39-44- 

The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  45  children — 17  girls  and 
28  boys — in  the  fourth  grade  of  a  school  at  Bloomington,  Indiana.  During 
five  months,  27  forty-minute  periods  were  set  aside  for  informal  talking  on 
the  part  of  the  children;  all  that  went  on  during  those  periods  was  recorded 
stenographically.  The  group  was  somewhat  superior  in  intelligence;  the 
average  intelligence  of  the  group  as  measured  by  the  National  Intelligence  Test 
was  1 16.  Every  effort  was  made  to  permit  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  topic  and  length  of  talk.  The  word  “the”  showed  the  highest  frequency 
of  use;  it  w-as  used  2,323  times.  “And”  was  used  1,692  times;  “a,”  1,105; 
“it,”  980;  “to,”  895;  and  “I,”  829  times.  The  study  indicated  that  children 
tend  to  talk  freely  when  given  the  chance  to  tell  something  they  wish  to  tell; 
that  children  tend  to  prefer  personal  experiences  for  topics  of  conversation; 
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that  children  tend  to  use  words  which  fall  in  the  first  two  thousand  words  of 
the  Thorndike  list;  that  words  belonging  to  the  first  1,000  words  tend  to  form 
the  chief  vocabulary  of  a  fourth-grade  child;  that  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  first  1,000  words  in  the  Thorndike  list;  and  that 
oral  vocabulary  should  be  restricted  to  the  first  5,000  words — the  first  2,000 
may  be  sufficient. 


Books  to  Read 

Wilson,  Howard  E.,  editor.  The  Social  Studies  Curriculum.  Philadelphia: 

McKinley  Publishing  Company,  1934.  227  pp. 

Howard  Wilson  has  rendered  the  teachers  of  the  country  an  invaluable 
service  by  the  presentation  of  an  eagle’s-eye  view  of  the  trends  in  the  social- 
studies  field  present  in  the  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  Social 
Studies.  Four  articles  center  upon  the  issues  behind  planning  in  the  social 
studies.  Charles  Judd  says  that  success  “can  be  secured  only  through  the 
adaptation  of  social-science  materials  to  the  needs  of  learners.”  H.  Gordon 
Huilfish  insists  that  the  guiding  principle  in  planning  social-science  curricu- 
lums  should  be  “the  steady  reconstruction  of  the  outlook  of  the  student,  at 
each  successive  grade-level,  in  order  that  conflicting  values  complacently  held 
may  be  replaced  by  a  set  of  consistent  values  aggressively  cherished.”  Nine 
articles  describe  present  and  future  curriculums  in  the  social-studies  area  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  work  being  done  at  Des  Moines,  where  the  civic  forum 
is  beginning  its  splendid  drive,  appears  to  be  really  significant.  Florence 
Wilson  and  Marguerite  Atwood,  in  the  concluding  article,  “Bibliography  on 
the  Social  Studies  Curriculum,”  have  gathered  a  stimulating  array  of  refer¬ 
ences  useful  to  every  teacher  of  the  social  studies. 

Arthur  Henry  Moehlman 

Griffith,  Coleman  R.  An  Introduction  to  Applied  Psychology.  New  York: 

Macmillan  Company,  1934,  xv-j-679  pp. 

This  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  applied  psychology  in 
English.  It  begins  with  problems  of  student  life  such  as  driving  an  automo¬ 
bile,  athletics,  relaxation,  motivation,  vocational  guidance,  and  methods  of 
study.  The  discussion  is  aimed  rather  definitely  at  the  university  students. 
The  next  section  deals  with  social  problems  such  as  group  behavior,  leader¬ 
ship,  racial  and  sex  differences.  This  material  is  more  frequently  included  in 
books  on  social  psychology  rather  than  on  applied  psychology.  The  third  sec¬ 
tion  discusses  law,  such  as  diagnosing  guilt  and  the  accuracy  of  testimony. 
Part  four  deals  with  medicine  with  considerable  emphasis  on  Freudian  mech¬ 
anisms.  Part  five  discusses  education,  including  the  nature  of  intelligence, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  possibilities  of  transfer.  The  sixth  part  includes 
the  industrial  and  commercial  applications  such  as  advertising  and  personnel 
selection  and  accident-proneness.  Part  seven  involves  art,  and  the  last  section 
the  basic  materials  of  applied  psychology  in  which  the  author  presents  a  lot  of 
general  psychology  which  ordinarily  would  be  presupposed  for  a  discussion 
such  as  the  present  one. 

The  book  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  material  that  ordinarily  is 
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omitted  from  a  treatment  of  applied  psychology,  but  the  teacher  can  make 
his  own  selection.  There  is  ample  material  from  which  to  select.  The  book 
is  well  annotated  and  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  from  the  reference  stand¬ 
point  in  running  down  the  literature  on  a  particular  topic.  Some  of  the 
chapters  are  a  little  slow  in  getting  under  way.  On  the  whole,  howeverj  the 
book  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  successful  college  textbook. 

Harold  E.  Burtt 

Fletcher,  John  M.  Psychology  in  Education.  Garden  City,  New  York; 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1934.  xx-f-524  pp. 

Creative  learning  has  been  emphasized.  The  author  deplores  the  fact 
that  principles  of  psychology  deal  with  acquisition  or  “intake”  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  He,  therefore,  feels  that  stress  should  be  placed  upon  the  principles 
governing  the  comparable  laws  of  production  and  expression — mental  output. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  impression  and  expression,  in  conformity 
with  this  working  assumption.  The  historical  method  of  approach  is  used  in 
presenting  the  material  of  part  one.  The  chapters  here  deal  with  inheritance, 
consciousness  in  learning,  intelligence  and  its  measurement,  laws  of  learning, 
transfer  of  training,  the  role  of  emotions,  and  mental  hygiene. 

In  part  two  there  are  chapters  on  creative  thinking,  basis  for  a  new  meth¬ 
odology  of  learning — knowing  is  conceived  as  “not  merely  related  indissolubly 
to  its  object,  but  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  knowing  or  understanding  really 
occurs,  there  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  a  merging  of  the  two  supposedly 
disparate  realms  of  reality  which  we  have  set  apart  as  subject  and  object.”  To 
comprehend  is  to  be,  rather  than  to  be  is  to  be  perceived.  Other  chapters 
treat  personality,  genius,  and  mental  pathology,  and  education  as  a  social  process. 

Roger  M.  Bellows 

Davis,  H.  McVey.  The  Use  of  State  High  School  Examinations  as  an  Instru¬ 
ment  for  Judging  the  Work  of  Teachers.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1934.  ix-f-ioi  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  6ii) 

In  considering  the  possible  value  of  state  high-school  examinations  in 
judging  the  work  of  teachers,  the  author  of  this  book  studied  the  relationship 
between  pupil  success  with  Minnesota  State  Board  Tests  and  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hypotheses  generally  regarded  as  criteria  for  determining  a  teacher’s 
success:  specific  college  training  in  subjects  taught,  tenure  of  position,  salary, 
and  experience. 

The  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  pupils  taught  by  teachers  with 
greater  amounts  of  specialized  training  are  more  likely  to  pass  the  tests. 
Teachers  employed  longer  in  a  given  school  are  more  successful  in  passing 
pupils  than  are  the  teachers  who  have  joined  the  faculty  more  recently.  The 
schools  most  successful  in  the  tests,  however,  are  those  with  high  teacher  turn¬ 
over.  Teachers  who  are  most  successful  are  those  who  receive  the  higher  sal¬ 
aries,  except  for  those  who  are  teaching  their  first  year.  Pupils  taught  by 
teachers  with  more  than  two  years  of  experience  secure  higher  scores  than  the 
same  pupils  when  taught  by  teachers  with  one  year  of  experience. 

In  studying  pupil  success  on  the  New  York  Regents  Examinations,  Mr. 
Davis  found  that  teachers  with  from  four  to  seven  years  of  experience  are  more 
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successful  than  are  the  teachers  with  less  than  four  years  of  experience  or  the 
group  of  teachers  with  more  than  seven  years  of  experience. 

The  author  questions  the  use  of  these  tests  to  rate  teachers.  He  sees  a 
danger  of  overemphasis  on  preparation  and  a  narrowing  of  the  teacher’s  vision. 
He  also  discerns  a  tendency  to  overdo  work  with  border-line  pupils. 

James  L.  Hupp 

Kotinsky,  Ruth.  Adult  Education  and  the  Social  Scene.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  1933.  xxi-|-208  pp. 

The  thesis  of  the  book,  developed  in  every  topic  and  on  every  page,  is 
stated  most  succinctly  in  the  final  paragraph:  “Adults  have  the  opportunity 
to  build  the  world  that  they  want  through  the  control  of  their  adult  experi¬ 
ence.  Their  education  must  somehow  help  them  to  determine  what  is  good, 
and  how  to  take  hold  to  attain  the  next  level.” 

The  book  is  organized  in  three  parts:  The  Functions  of  Adult  Education, 
Criticism  of  the  American  Movement  for  Adult  Education,  and  Some  Issues 
in  Adult  Education  in  the  Light  of  Its  Functions.  These  topics  are  treated 
in  a  theoretical  and  philosophical  manner  rather  than  with  the  practical  expo¬ 
sition  and  description  which  their  statement  suggests.  Once  Miss  Kotinsky 
uses  the  too-apt  term,  “theoretical  laboring.”  The  number  of  pages  is  not 
great,  nor,  on  the  whole,  is  the  reading  difficult.  But  the  ideas  are  not  always 
clear,  nor  does  the  adding  of  more  words  from  a  rather  subtle  vocabulary 
clarify  them. 

Education  and  life  are  synonymous;  conscious,  deliberate  efforts  at  gain¬ 
ing  or  giving  education  should  utilize  all  life’s  natural  vital  experiences; 
separations  into  childhood  versus  adulthood,  job  versus  education,  and  work 
versus  leisure  are  artificial  and  stultifying,  and  are  just  what  is  the  matter  with 
present-day  schooling. 

“The  very  futility  of  schooling,  together  with  most  of  its  outward  em¬ 
bellishments  of  texts  and  methods  and  indoor  segregation,  seem  to  be  insidi¬ 
ously  pervading  the  new  movement  faster  than  it  can  forge  its  own  way” 
(page  142).  How  much  more  would  have  been  written  if  the  author  could 
have  looked  ahead  Into  the  Emergency  School  adult  classes  taught  by  unem¬ 
ployed  teachers  trained  to  teach  elementary-  and  high-school  children! 

A  book  on  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  the  adult-education  movement 
Is  needed  by  the  directors  and  teachers  now  in  that  field,  but  Miss  Kotinsky’s 
book  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive,  nor  is  the  practical  application  of  its 
theory  sufficiently  clear  to  be  useful  to  the  educators  who  need  such  help. 

Jessie  A.  Charters 

Annuaire  International  de  U  Education  et  de  U  Enseignement,  ig34.  Gen¬ 
eve:  Le  Bureau,  1934.  482  pp.  (Publications  du  Bureau  International 

d’Education,  No.  35.) 

This  is  the  second  annual  published  by  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  educational  developments  in  the 
world  during  1932—33,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
for  that  period  and  a  description  of  its  present  organization.  The  main  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  present  conditions  and  current  developments  in  each  of 
fifty-three  countries,  compared  to  the  thirty-five  covered  in  the  1933  volume. 
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The  most  important  country  omitted  is  the  Soviet  Union.  For  each  country, 
both  the  statistical  information  and  the  narrative  account  are,  necessarily,  brief. 
Hence,  the  book  is  useful  primarily  to  the  student  of  comparative  education 
who  wishes  to  keep  his  knowledge  up  to  date,  rather  than  for  the  beginner 
in  the  subject.  This  volume  is,  in  a  way,  a  supplement  to  VOrganization  dc 
VInstruction  Publique  dans  55  Pays,  also  published  by  the  Bureau. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Wright,  Lula  E.  A  First  Grade  at  Work:  A  Non~Reading  Curriculum. 

New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932.  xi  -|-  247  pp. 
Hughes,  Avon  W.  Carrying  the  Mail:  A  Second  Grade's  Experiences.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1933.  xiv  -}-  253  pp. 
Keelor,  Katherine  L.,  and  Seveet,  Marjorie.  Gnits  of  Work:  Indian 
Life  and  Dutch  Colonial  Settlement.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1931.  xi  -(-  3*4  PP- 

Baxter,  Tompsie,  and  Young,  Bess  M.  Ships  and  Navigation.  New  York: 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1933.  xi  -j-  214  pp. 

Barnes,  Emily  Ann,  and  Young,  Bess  M.  Children  and  Architecture.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932.  xii  -(-  353  pp. 
Hopkins,  L.  Thomas,  and  Mendenhall,  James  E.  Achievement  at  Lincoln 
School:  A  Study  of  Academic  Test  Results  in  an  Experimental  School.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1934.  xi  -}■  65  pp. 

The  first  five  books  listed  here  are  said  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the 
character  of  the  work  carried  on  in  grades  one,  two,  three,  five,  and  six  of 
Lincoln  School  in  New  York  City.  The  last  publication  is  a  report  of  the 
results  of  tests  given  to  children  after  they  had  had  the  course  of  instruction 
as  described. 

As  is  well  known  the  work  of  the  Lincoln  School  is  organized  on  the 
activity  basis.  Conventional  divisions  of  subject-matter  are  largely  ignored. 
Reading,  arithmetic,  language  and  the  other  subjects  are  taught  incidentally. 
That  is,  the  major  interest  is  confessedly  focused  on  the  subject-matter  of 
the  unit  while  the  conventional  school  subjects  are  matters  of  secondary 
interest  to  be  studied  only  when  needed. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  units  centers,  for  the  most  part,  about  the 
subjects  indicated  in  the  titles.  The  quality  of  this  subject-matter  is  exceUent 
as  one  expects  it  to  be  coming  from  the  Lincoln  School.  The  first  five  books 
will  be  of  great  interest  and  help  to  all  who  are  interested  in  setting  up  cur¬ 
riculum  material  on  the  unit  plan.  The  report  on  The  First  Grade  at  Work 
will  be  exceedingly  valuable  for  all  who  are  beset  by  that  most  troublesome 
problem  of  the  six-year-old  child  who  still  lacks  reading  readiness.  The 
friends  of  the  Lincoln  School  will  be  happy  to  know  that  its  pupils  compare 
well  in  achievement  with  those  of  conventional  schools.  To  some  that  will 
settle  the  matter.  They  will  conclude  that  the  conventional  procedure  of 
every  crossroads  school  should  be  cast  into  the  discard  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  Lincoln  School  procedure. 

Such  a  radical  doings  would  not  be  justified,  however,  even  if  the  school 
patrons  would  stand  for  it.  Indeed,  the  underlying  philosophy  at  Lincoln 
School  is  open  to  grave  question.  Is  it  really  true  that  education  is  “life, 
rather  than  a  preparation  for  life.”  The  proposition  has  not  been  proved: 
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apparently  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  trying  to  prove  it.  It  has  simply  been 
accepted  uncritically  as  an  article  of  faith  just  as  the  doctrines  of  predestina¬ 
tion  and  total  depravity  once  were  accepted. 

Furthermore,  even  if  education  is  life  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  life  which  the  Lincoln  School  furnishes.  Real  life  is  replete 
with  hard  knocks,  danger,  and  trouble.  It  is  something  quite  remote  from  the 
little  heaven  described  by  Wright,  as  existing  at  the  Lincoln  School,  and 
marred  only  by  that  intractable  but  vicarious  bull  on  top  of  the  building. 

The  Lincoln  School  conceives  of  life  in  terms  of  activity.  This  is  true 
but  irrelevant;  because  absolute  passivity  is  synonymous  with  non-existence. 
Since  not  even  the  most  extreme  school  of  the  traditional  sort  wants  to  be 
non-existent,  it  follows  that  the  question  at  issue  is  the  sort  of  activity  that 
is  desirable.  Real  life  also  is  replete  with  relatively  passive  virtues  like  devo¬ 
tion,  adoration,  and  reverence.  These  passive  virtues  find  little  or  no  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Lincoln  School. 

The  course  of  study  under  discussion  assumes  further  that  desirable  life 
is  child  life.  If  the  child  can  experience  that  to  the  fullest,  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  be  adequately  prepared  for  adult  life.  This  is  another  proposition 
which  up  to  date  lacks  proof.  It  is  further  assumed  that  the  interests  and 
needs  of  children  are  for  the  most  part  adequate  criteria  for  the  content  of  the 
curriculum.  No  proof  of  that  proposition  has  been  forthcoming. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  the  activity  school  is  placed  upon  stimulation. 
Might  it  not  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  chief  troubles  in  this  nerve- 
racked  world  is  overstimulation?  Perhaps  we  need  an  education  that  is 
more  soothing. 

The  idea  of  research  work  being  done  by  children  in  the  first  and  second 
grade  is  doubtful.  What  kind  of  research  are  these  children  expected  to  do? 
Can  it  be  anything  more  than  just  nosing  around? 

In  the  book  devoted  to  the  first  grade  we  read  of  co-operation  of  the 
parents.  Here  is  a  factor  of  consequence  which  has  not  been  controlled  any¬ 
where  in  the  series.  It  is  possible  that  Lincoln  School  pupils  do  well  in  the 
formal  tests  because  their  parents  are  good  teachers. 

No  reading  is  to  be  taught  in  the  first  grade,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
grade  two  it  is  found  that  most  of  the  children  can  read  and  some  have  become 
independent  readers.  Apparently,  the  knowledge  of  other  subjects  appears  in 
a  similar  manner  after  a  summer  vacation,  all  seemingly  due  to  the  mysterious 
process  of  “maturation.”  This  is  wonderful,  if  true,  but  it  sounds  “fishy.” 

Little  is  said  concerning  the  need  for  remedial  work  and  drill  before  we 
reach  the  third  grade.  On  that  level  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

While  the  Lincoln  School  curriculum  and  its  results  are  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting,  it  is  not  yet  time  for  the  conventional  school  in  Illinois  or  Montana, 
for  example,  to  initiate  it  to  any  great  degree.  New  York  City  has  an  envir¬ 
onment  which  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  richness.  Furthermore,  teachers 
like  those  at  Lincoln  School  (to  say  nothing  of  the  equipment)  are  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere  outside  of  a  few  of  the  most  favored  centers.  The  conventional 
school  has  not  succeeded  so  badly.  Let  us  keep  it  for  a  while  longer  anyway. 

W.  J.  OsBURN 

State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo 
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Rich,  R.  W.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
nineteenth  Century.  Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1933.  viii-f-286  pp. 

Books  on  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  several  countries  have 
been  appearing  in  rapid  succession.  Since  the  teacher  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  any  system  of  education,  this  means  that  attention  is  being  directed 
to  the  central  problem  in  the  improvement  of  education.  Recent  works  deal¬ 
ing  with  British  teacher  training  are  by  Frank  Smith,  R.  D.  Rusk,  and  especi¬ 
ally  G.  E.  Lance  Jones,  while  such  a  book  as  I.  L.  Kandel’s  Comforative 
Education  has  good  chapters  on  the  preparation  of  elementary-  and  secondary- 
school  teachers  in  six  important  countries  including  England. 

The  present  study,  however,  furnishes  a  continuous  narrative  of  the 
development  of  teacher  training  in  England  and  Wales  from  the  monitorial 
period,  that  is,  about  1 800,  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While 
most  of  the  book  deals  with  the  preparation  of  elementary-school  teachers 
there  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  preparation  of  secondary-school  teachers.  The 
influences  which  England  received  from  Scotland  and  Switzerland  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  critical  attention  is  given  to  the  “pupil  teacher  system”  and  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Commissions.  There  are  extensive  bibliographies  and  an 
index.  H.  G.  Good 
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An  Outstanding  Yearbook 

\^Continued  from  fage  213] 

has  spared  no  pains  in  making  this  careful  and  detailed  study. 
He  presents  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  increase-by-one 
rule.  Unfortunately,  his  statistics  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
For  example,  he  reports  that  the  increase-by-one  rule  should 
operate  in  total  area  of  18,090  examples.  The  increase-by-one 
rule  succeeds  with  14,544  of  these,  but  the  conventional  rule 
also  succeeds  with  8,444.  This  would  seem  to  give  a  total  of 
22,988  instead  of  18,090.  An  unbalanced  table  is  supposed  to 
be  a  “thorn  in  the  flesh”  to  a  mathematician  and  statistics  of 
this  sort  ought  not  to  be  found  in  a  mathematical  yearbook. 
The  difficulty  can  be  explained,  but  the  explanation  comes  at 
the  expense  of  the  increase-by-one  rule. 

The  foregoing  criticism  has  had  to  be  sketchy  because  of 
space  limitations.  The  Yearbook  is  exceedingly  well  done  and 
tremendously  heartening  to  those  who  hope  for  better  things 
in  arithmetic  teaching. 

W.  J.  OSBURN 

State  Teachers  College^  Buffalo 
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The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  or  school 
guidance  officer  depends  upon  how  well  the  teacher  and 
the  guidance  officer  know  each  student.  People  who  live  with 
children  day  by  day  have  opportunities  to  observe  their  beha¬ 
vior  in  many  situations  and  to  talk  with  them  about  their  expe¬ 
riences.  Obviously,  teachers  and  guidance  officers  do  not  have 
these  opportunities  with  all  children.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  obtain  a  picture  of  an  individual  child’s  past  experience,  his 
present  development  in  some  areas,  his  interests,  and  his  aims. 
This  picture,  although  perhaps  fragmentary,  is  useful  in  under¬ 
standing  a  child  and  in  formulating  suggestions  for  his  future 
development. 

The  Personality  and  Interest  Inventory,  prepared  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Hildreth  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  designed  to  obtain 
a  portion  of  the  picture.  The  area  covered  is  the  activities  the 
children  like  and  dislike,  the  games  and  sports,  school  subjects, 
types  of  books  and  magazines,  future  occupations,  and  the  kind 
of  school  they  prefer  to  attend  after  high  school.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  whereby  a  student  may  describe  himself  by 
selecting  from  a  list  the  personal  characteristics  which  he  thinks 
apply  to  himself.  As  in  other  cases  in  which  the  student 
makes  his  own  judgments  in  evaluating  himself,  it  is  important 
that  a  good  rapport  be  established.  Children  who  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  teacher  and  procedure  usually  make  the  best  judg¬ 
ments  they  can.  The  manual  of  directions  is  helpful  in  pointing 
out  some  principles  for  establishing  good  rapport.  The  evi¬ 
dence  recorded  on  the  Inventory  can  be  checked  with  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  behavior  of  students  in  other  situations  around 
school,  home,  playground,  and  so  on. 

The  Home  Information  Blank,  prepared  by  the  Lincoln 
School  Staff  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  designed  to  obtain 
another  portion  of  the  picture  of  the  child’s  life,  including  the 
home  environment,  some  estimates  of  development,  habits  and 
interests,  a  health  record,  and  the  parents’  judgment  of  the 
child’s  traits.  Much  of  this  information  is  to  be  collected  by 
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visits  to  the  home.  The  usefulness  of  the  data  collected  depends 
not  only  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  parents,  but  also  upon 
their  memory  in  some  instances. 

Both  blanks  furnish  a  partial  background  of  evidence  about 
the  child’s  experiences  and  may  throw  light  on  his  present 
behavior  in  intelligently  understanding  and  interpreting  it. 
These  records  are  valuable  to  teachers  who  are  sincerely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  the  children  in  their  care. 

A  TECHNIQUE  for  getting  indications  of  students’  attitudes 
has  been  developed  by  L.  L.  Thurstone.  The  agreement 
with  a  statement  for  or  against  something  is  defined  as  evidence 
of  an  attitude.  Thurstone’s  tests  have  been  developed  for 
particular  social  or  psychological  phenomena.  H.  H.  Remmers 
at  Purdue  University  has  been  extending  the  technique  so  that 
one  test  form  can  be  used  for  specific  attitudes  in  a  general  area. 
For  example,  Silance’s  Scale  for  Measuring  Attitude  toward 
Any  School  Subject  can  be  used  for  any  five  school  subjects. 
The  scale  consists  of  a  series  of  statements  ranging  in  degree  of 
intensity  for  and  against  any  school  subject.  Five  columns  at 
the  left  are  provided  in  which  the  student  can  write  the  names 
of  five  school  subjects j  he  checks  the  statements  with  which  he 
agrees  for  each  column  separately. 

These  scales  will  be  interesting  to  teachers.  They  are  not 
published  by  commercial  houses  but  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
H.  H.  Remmers  at  Purdue  University.  Other  scales  for  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  any  home-making  activity,  vocation,  institution, 
practice,  races,  and  nationalities  are  also  available. 

F.  P.  Frutchey 


